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WILLIAM HENRY WEBB. 


ILLIAM HENRY WEBB, who 
demonstrated the possibilities 
of steam as a motive power for 


propelling vessels, after its 


practicability had been demon- 
strated, and established for 
on himself a world-wide reputa- 


tion as a designer and builder of seagoing 
vessels, was born in New York City, June 
19, 1816, the year that Robert Fulton died, 
Mr. Webb's father having completed his 
first steamboat that year 





Mr. Webb's ancestors were among the 
first settlers in the New Haven Colony, and 
through them he can trace his line in this 
country directly back to 1648. The Webb 


were conspicuous in the earliest ( onial 
days, and took prominent parts in the 
French and English war and in the War of 
the Revolution, as well as in the civil affairs 
of their days. 

Isaac Webb, father of William H 





Webb, 


was born in Stamford, Conn., Sept. 8, 1794 
With his parents he came to New York 
City, and died here Jan. 14, 1840 Isaac 
Webb was apprenticed to Henry Eckford, 
a shipbuilder, who made a National repu 
tation in his business during the war of 


1812. After having become a thorough ma 
ter of his craft, Isaac Webb formed a c¢ 
partnership with two fellow-apprentices un 
der the firm name of Webb, Smith & Dimon 
The firm, under a sub-contract with Henry 
Eckford, built the Chancellor 
Livingston for Robert Fulton, to be run by 
the North River Steamboat Company. 

The Robert Fulton was constructed for 
Mr. Eckford by Isaac Webb 1819-20 
It was the second ocean steamship ever 
built, the Savannah, which preceded her a 
few weeks, first, The Robert 
Fulton was New York, 
Charleston, 
afterward 
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Mr. E 


the line-of-battle ship Ohio for the Gover! 
ment They also built war vessels for the 
South American republic and after M 
Eckford retired from the firm Mr. Ws 
took other partners and built many of the 











packet ships that brought renown to t 
American merchant marine, 
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ws of his father’s death. 
Vhen Mr. Webb reached 
home he found the finan- 
cial affairs of his father’s 
firm’s business in rather an 


condition. 
new 
1843 


unsatisfactory 
He at once formed a 
partnership, an i in 
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own hands. Hi busi- 
ness progressed rapidly, 
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During his entire shipbuilding career of 
about thirty years Mr. Webb built upward 
of 150 vessels of all sizes, including London, 
Liverpool, and Havre packets, and steam- 
ships and vessels of war of the then largest 
tonnage, and in the aggregate much greater 
than that of any other shipbuilder in this 
country or any other during that period. At 
the time that he retired from business, in 
18 he was one of the largest, if not the 
largest, owner of tonnage in the United 
States, his interest part or in 





covering 


whole about fifty vessels, both sail and 
Steam, most of them of his own construc 
tion. 

Among the more prominent vessels that 
Mr. Webb built were the Cherokee, 1,450 
tons’ measurement, built in 1848, the 
first steamship to run between New York 
and Savannah; the first steamers for the 
PacifiC© Mail Steamship Company; the 


California, the first steamer that entered 
the Golden Gate; the seventy-two-gun 
screw frigate, General Admiral, of 7,000 
tons’ displacement, for the Russian Govy- 
ernment; the iron-clad screw frigates, 
each of thirty-six heavy guns and 6,000 
tons’ displacement, the Re d'Italia and Re 
di Portogallo, the first iron-clads ever 
built in this country—for which Victor Em- 
manuel, for whom they were built, con 
ferred m Mr, Webb the order x St 
Maurice and Lazarus, the oldest order of 
Italy. 


During the late war Mr. Webb took an 


order from our Government to build a 
screw ram of large tonnage. The Dunder 
berg, afterward rechristened the Rocham 
beau, was then built. She was 3878 feet on 


deck, 68 feet breadth of beam, 22 feet depth 





of hold, and 7,200 tons’ displacemen th 
largest iron-clad built up to that time. When 
fully armed and in commission she made 
15.3 knots an hour, a speed never befor 
equaled by a vessel of war As the Dunder- 
berg was not finished until after tl 
nauon of the rebell Mi y bb 

mitted by act of Co: t the v 
to Napoleon III., and e | I 4 part of 
the French Navy under the name f Roch- 
ambeau 
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Without ever being prominent in politics 
Mr. Webb was offered the nomination for 
the Mayoralty of New York three times— 
first by the Democrats, before the rebellion, 
and afterward, twice, by the Republicans. 
He declined the offers. For fourteen years 
he was President of the Council of Political 
Reform, (which succeeded the famous Coun- 
cil of Seventy.) He fought the Croton Aque- 


duct Commissioners for five years, and de- 
feated their efforts to create an immense 
debt and endanger the health of this city 


by building an dam at Quaker 
Bridge. 
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years of age when they enter upon their 
studies at the academy, and their course 
extends over three or four years, some boys 
being able to make it in three years and 
others in four. 

When the 


students leave the academy, 


if they have earned their certificates, each 
one is able to plan a vessel, build her 
mode], and “le er down.” He has had 
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From Photographs Taken Specially for The New York Times 


1.—The Academy at Fordham Heights. 2.—Main Stairway of the Building. 3.—One of the Classrooms -- ving Room 5.—Workshop. 
6.—Museum. 
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MRS. CLARA FOLTZ. 
A Prominent Woman Lawyer of New York. 


»N an upper floor of a large bulld- 
ing, overlooking busy and 
crowded Nassau Street, New 
York, is the office of Mrs. Clara 
Foltz, one of the most promi- 
nent women lawyers in this 
country. On the walls hang cer- 
tificates showing her right to practice in all 
the courts in California, the United States 
Supreme Court, and the courts of the State 
of New York. 

After sixteen years of successful practice 
Foltz 





as a lawyer in California, Mrs. 
came to New York and a little over a 
year ago was admitted to the New York 


bar, Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, acting as her sponsor. Since 
coming here she has been engaged in a 
number of leading cases, and has been uni- 
formly successful. Her preference is for 
criminal cases, and she derives a handsome 
income from her practice, while many other 
women lawyers have a hard struggle to 
support themselves. 

In fact, she could retire from business if 
she chose, but her ambition spurs her 
accomplish certain ends that ui 
view. She wishes to build and endow a law 
college for women in her native State of 
California, and it is whispered would not 
be avers to a position on the Judge’s 
bench. Such lofty ambitions as these re- 
quire many years before they can be fulfilled. 

The career of Clara Foltz is a lesson for 
every woman. She was married when she 
was only fifteen years old, and was left a 
widow while she was still young with five 
children to support. She bravely declined 
offers of aid from her relatives and declared 
her intention to study law. This, however, 


n to 





she s in 






















was easier said than done at that time in 
California. The new Constitution of the 
State prohibited the admission of women to 
the bar, and the principal law college, Hast- 
ings, refused to admit her as a student 

Mrs. Foltz drew up an amendment to the 
code, allowing women to practice law, and 
also brought suit against the Trustees of 
the college for refu g her admission. She 
was successful in both instances, and in a 
short tim she was a member of the bar 
In one of her first cases she won $75,000 
damages for a woman client. 


In a few years she had built up a good 
practice without neglecting her home duties 
established The Santiago Daily Bee, 
and took a great interest in politics, prov- 





She 











ing a valuable speaker for the R in 
Party. 

Mrs. Foltz had always been a Republican, 
1aving followed in her father’s footsteps, 


exciting political 
1 to change her views 
speeches for the Republican 
San Fran 
the State 


but during an 
he took occ 
was making 
Mayoralty candidate in 
one day dropped in at 


camy 


















ters. The State S tary made 

remark about women in politics 

Foltz declared that } vould 

I y for h i been w 

ardently. Since that time she has joined 

forces with the Dem ulthou 

sometimes sides with the People’s Party. 
In California Mrs. Foltz was known as 

the modern Portia, the latter bein f 

her favorite heroines. She found tl Pp 






b, and it still flourish 


Golden State 





tia Law 


Ch 
fully I 


ily. Her father was a prominent lawyer 
who left the bar to become a minister. Her 
brother Samuel Shortridge is a well-known 
corporation lawyer; another brother, Charles 
M. Shortridge, is editor and proprietor of 
The San Francisco Call, and a third broth- 
er, John R., is Mayor of Gainesville, Texas. 
She was herself the candidate of the Peo- 
ple’s Party for City and County Attorney 
in 1880. 

One secret of Mrs. Foltz’s success is her 
surprising energy. Her office hours are 
from 10 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., and a consid- 
erable portion of her time is given to the 
study of intricate cases. Yet with all this 
she does not neglect her social duties, and 
she has a large circle of friends. In ap- 
pearance she is a tall, stately blonde, with 
a fine voice and a dignified manner. She 
pays considerable attention to her dress, 
which is always in the latest fashion. She 
has traveled extensively, and been through 
a shipwreck and various other experiences 
of which she talks entertainingly. 

She is an ardent woman suffragist, but 
never forces her opinions on any one. She 
is glad to follow in the footsteps of Susan 
B. Anthony, whom she calls “ the magnifi- 
cent woman who struck the first blow for 
woman's rights at Rochester forty-eight 
years ago.’’ She also says: “I have proved 
that women possess that quality which 
men have arrogated to themselves alone— 
logic, but I have endeavored to do it in such 
& way as not to offend men’s sensibilities.” 

cevnnentinalinmeatinte 
MRS. CHARLES HAZEN RUSSELL. 
Mrs. Charles Hazen Russell 


focal point of interest to 
1 patrons of Wells College. 


has become 
the friends 
The culmi- 
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nating act which brings Mrs. Russell’s 
name so prominently forward is her elec- 
tion by the Alumnae as a Trustee of the 
college. Mrs. Russell's career, since her 
gradua from Wells as the valedictorian 
of her s, has been marked by that 


teady intellectual growth and that ex- 
panding and deepening influence in society 








Which make the college girl the ideal as 
well as the practical woman of to-day. 
Mrs. Russell was the first President of the 
Eastern Association of Wells College, a 
position subsequently held by Mrs. Cleve- 
land, and to which Mrs. Russell was re- 
elected four years ago, holding the office 


up to the present time. She devotes most 
of her spare time to literary work, and her 
translations from German romantic liter- 
ature have appeared in print from time to 
time, although has but little impulse 
to publish, and much of her best work is 
given to the literary societles of which she 
is a leading member. 

elected Mrs. Russell to member 
ship in 1892, and soon after appointed her 
Chairman of the Committee on Education 


she 


Sorosis 








In this club, as in others, she has shown 
her talent for marshaling opponents in de 
bate and setting the subject incisively b« 
f them. Her style is subtle in thought 
I ind convincing in expression. 
sell founded the Portia Club of 

B y and is still its President Th 
lub devoted to the careful study of the 
I iterature. Kosmos Club of Brook- 
ly 19 her as an active member, and 
( opean, modeled after Sorosis, owes 
much to her influence and guidance 

Mrs. Russell wa nuch interested in 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs, and is the 
representative in the federation of several 
societies, Among the honors lately paid 
her is an invitation to deliver in St. Law- 
rence University a course of lectures on 
English literature. This will probably be 
among the first duties in the Fall, on her 
return from Europe, where she is spending 
the Summer. Interested as Mrs. Russell 
appears in lterary and club life, there is 
no place where she shines as effectively as 
in her own home, making the house of 
her husband, the Hon. Charles Hazen Rus- 
sell, the centre of a large and brilliant 
social circle, and at the same time the most 
restful and comfortable of homes. It is the 
rounded and harmonious development of 
her nature in so many directions which 
makes Mrs. Russell a remarkable woman 
and fits her to be the representative and 
model of the college woman of to-day. 
OH - 
UNIQUE CHURCH CLUBS. 


Among the variety of church educational 
clubs in New York there are two, connect- 
ed with the work of Grace Church, which 
are unique in the practicability of their 
alms. One is the City History Club and 
the other is the Grace Settlement Social and 
Political Science Club. The first-mentioned 
institution is comparatively new. It was or- 
ganized through a suggestion to establish 
classes throughout the city for the study of 
New York institutions and history with the 
idea of arousing a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility in its citizens. Mrs. Robert Abbé is 
the President of this club. Thus far classes 
of boys have been carefully instructed in 
local history and the duties of citizenship. 
The lectures are usually illustrated by pho- 
tographs and objects of interest relating to 
the subject under discussion. 

The Social and Political Science Club has 
made some progress in the study of present- 
day social and economic problems from both 
the theoretical and practical standpoints. In 
order that real work may be done, a severe 
membership test is imposed. Each applicant 
must go on probation for two months be- 
fore being elected. In this way the club is 
enabled to see what stuff the applicant is 
made of. Lately this club has been discuss- 
ing English social movements, trusts, rail- 
roads, the land question, a criticism of the 
social democracy, and the theory of value. 
The Rev. J. H. Leighton Is the President of 


his organization. 


Qa 


MAHATMAS AND MICROBES. 


The fool lives In society only by suffer- 
ance of the sane, the weak by the altruism 
of the strong, writes President Jordan in 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. That 
is strong which endures. Might does not 
make right, but that which is right will 
justify itself by becoming might. What we 
call social virtues are the elements of race 
stability. 

In the ordinary affairs of life it may be 
as safe to believe in mahatmas and magic, 
in cobolds and norns, as to have the vague 
notions of microbes and molecules, atoms 
and protoplasm, which form part of the 
mental equipment of the average modern 
man. But the difference appears when the 
knowledge is to be turned into action. Mi 
crobes and molecules become more real the 
more nearly one comes to deal with them. 
If one learns to use them they become as 
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real as rocks or dollars and as capable of 
influencing human welfare. But those con- 
ceptions which are figments of ignorance 
and insanity become less real as we try to 
deal with them, and the action based on 
them ig not safe or effective. 


—_———_@——_—— aa 


A NIGHT IN MID-MAY. 


Now, tender eve has kissed the drooping 
eyes 
Of sleeping daisies; incense floods the air, 


Bowed Nature kneeling at her vesper 
prayer; 

Mid rustling leaves the pensive night breeze 
sighs. 

In heaven’s great garden brighter flowers 
arise; 

While throned Arcturus fires the southern 


skies; 
Aglow the coils of Berenice’s Hair; 
Her wonted path the patient moon 
fair, 
Calm whisperers! of splendors far away, 
Glad messages in golden light ye bring— 
A heart's desire fulfilled one happy day, 
In perfect love and never-ending Spring, 
Where painless pleasures shall no more take 
wing, 
Nor spectral Winter close the eyes of May. 
M. C. L. in Nature 


Qe 


OUR LATTER DAYS. 


A cloudy morning, and a golden eve, 


makes 


Warm with the glow that never lin 
long 
Such is our life; and who would pause t 
grieve 
Over a tearful day that ends in song? 


The dawn was 1d dim with m 


rain; 


gray, ar 





There was no sweetness in the I 
Dead leaves were strewn along ] 
lane 


That led us to the sunset light at last 





’Tis an old tale, b i fin 
Heart stories all around the L 
Speak to the sad, and tel I I 
Do they not tread the path throug 


we came? 
Our youth 
hast¢ , 
And precious things 
gained; 
Yet patiently our Father saw 
And gathered up the 
mai).ed 


went by 





fragm 


Taught by his love, we lear 
aright; 
Led by his hand, we pa 
dreary ways; 
And now how lo 
That shines so 
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Beneath His Station. 
From The Philadelphia North A 
Sprockett—I was sorry 
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wheel broke down. 
Hudson—Why didn’t you 
train? 

Sprockett—Heaver \ 
miserabl yn-biker 
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“CLEAR SHIP FOR ACTION.” r F 


NCE in a while some landlubber, 
who has been “ to sea” on Long 
Island Sound in a jib and main- 
sail boat, writes a sea story, or, 
still more frequently, a sea play. 
It is easy enough to fool people ; 
about it all because nine-tenths \ 

has never been at sea except 

passenger steamer, where one never 
an order shouted, and, naturally 

they all think it must be very 








rent on other kinds of ships, especially 
f-war. Naval routine and methods 
of course unknown to the great body 





habitants of any country, beca 
n Jack and his officers are most busily 
ged in drills they do not welcome vis- 
aboard, So the nautical story writer 

3; not hesitate to call ‘‘ all hands and the 
” in the lifeboat,’’ while the 

; been known to send a crew 
juarters"’ to “tack ship” aboard an 
im cruiser. As for battles, they 
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f ht on t stage without any prepa ih Ty 
whatever beyond loading the guns, NS ot 
etimes represented as being ' 


aboard one of our new ships very 
; it was done in the time of Decatur. 

re going into a fight, however, every 
vessel’s crew hears the shrill piping 
f the whistles of all her boatswain’s mates 
the order, ‘“‘ Clear ship for action.” In 
old-fashioned wooden ships this was a 
big task. Topgallantmasts and light 

id to be sent down, extra slings and 

ter stays rigged, and every precau 

ken to reduce the amount of hamper 

that might be shot away and fall on 

ids of the men on deck. There is less 

sort of work now because our new 
» not carry sail, but there is plenty 
done about the decks and inside the 

at the preliminary order before the 

g of guns is begun. The photographs 

f tt monitor Puritan in this number of 
the Illustrated Weekly Magazine will give 
ange in the outward ap- 
rance of modern vessel when cleared 












































fundament principles of clearing 























Puritan before the command, “Clear shipfor ready to supply the guns with charges. The 
action,” and the other after it. It will be gun crews are at their stations and ready 


ned to abandon his not 
leveloped with marvelous rapidity int 
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anchor davit, and all the other gear inch guns. The navigator and all his divis- Kate Mickles I f Washi 
at is not necessary have been taken away fon are ready to manoeuvre the vessel, and ton, D. C., daughter of the late Col. Ge 








stowed below. The anchors, of course, the surgeon has arranged his operating Ww 


W. Bradley, United States Army, ha 
ive to remain, as it might be necessary to tables and implements for taking care of 


h come a professional model. 



































let one go, and they are not bad deflectors the wounded. In short, the ship is ready to Mr. Apirina Turapa Ngata, a full 
of shot, either. The turret has been turned fight. ‘ ed Maori, who holds the degree of Bact 
a0 eee the machinery, the cover has been f) if f Arts and of Laws from Canterbu ( 
taken off the searchlight, and the flag ha ‘ , ve has been admitted to the bar at A 
been removed from the taffrail staff and / ’ AST, ae land aaiaue the first of his race to | 
run to the military masthead. a h iin Gade eer ; 

The crew is pretty nearly all out of sight Ye men’s Arabian Jews have ask 
The two men up in the fighting top are , ; ek for p¢ ion to s 1 

ihe to handle the rapid-fire gun which is a Abyssinia. on the ge 

to pour down a hail of shot upon the ene- : + xe ’ 


3 one of the chosen pet 
ri from King Solomon 
Yang Yu, the late Chinese Minister to Queen of Sheba 











my’s deck. The column of black smoke IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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dozen other things The magazines have speech opened his eyes to the possibilities was eleven miles in all weathe and 
















































































Photographed Specially iat The New York Times. 
THE UNITED STATES MONITOR PURITAN. 


Four Minutes After Roll Call.“ Clear Ship for Action.” 













aa of the vessel could be shown it would this country, was the first diplomatic rep —Hannah Brewer, the old Bitton P 
be ‘seen that a great amount of work has resentative of China to introduce his wife to mistress, has decided to take a rest af 
been done. For instance, all the motive Washington society. sixty years of active emplo ent A 


ran carryir 
the mails about the scattered hamlets lyir 
inery, ammunition lifts, hydraulic ram- heard Col. Ingersoll nominate James G. between Wick and Bitton, on the bord 



































first to get everything out of the Photographed Specially for The New York Times. 
wa t can interfere with the free range THE UNITED STATES MONITOR PURITAN. 
of her guns, and, second, to remove every- 
thing not essential to her handling which Two Minutes Before Roll Call. 
in be shot away by the enemy. One of the 
pictures shows the forward deck of the been opened and the powder division is of eloquence. He went to his home d 
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Mrs, Harriet Maxwell Converse, o 
Ya-ie-wah-noh, was made a chi f 
six Nations in recognition of her services 
sting their interests in the Legis- 
lature, and her Indian name means “ The 
Watcher.” The Indians call her “our 
fle, which continually hovers above us to 
watch and warn us of danger.”” Mrs, Con- 
attends all the important councils of 
the Six Nations 
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Sefior Enrique Dup de Léme, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Spain to the United States, was born 
in Valencia, Spain, on Aug. 23, 1851. He en- 
tered Spain's diplomatic service March 4, 
1869, he then being in his eighteenth year. 
He was graduated from the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Madrid in 1872. 
After holding several positions he came to 
this country as First Secretary of the Lega- 
tion at Washington in 1882. He remained 
here a short time, returned to Spain, filled 
several positions there, and again came 
here, but as Envoy and Minister, in 1892. 
His present appointment he received in 
1895, 

Miss Blanche Sully of Philadelphia, a 
daughter of Thomas Sully, one of America’s 
greatest portrait painters, went to England 
with her father in 1837, he having a com- 
mission to paint a portrait of the Queen for 
the Society of St. George and St. Andrew 
of Philadelphia. After her father had had 
ittings from the Queen until the face was 
finished, Miss Sully placed the heavy coro- 
nation robes, which weighed about forty 
pounds, on her shoulders, and stood for 
hours in the Queen's stead until the picture 
was completed. Queen Victoria afterward 
gave Miss Sully a splendid diamond signet 
ring and am autograph letter thanking her 
for the trouble she had taken, 
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WASHINGTON LIFE BUILDING. 
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grouped with an attached order which 
; scale and importance to the crowning 
re. The dormers are happlly placed, 
so far as the general drawings 
fortunately designed. They 
the style of the building as 
French Renaissance, though the detail of 
1e dormers the Renaissance of 
North Germany 

The architect thanks for the 
ire which he has bestowed upon a problem 

1ich many designers of tall buildiags do 
ynsider at all, and that is the distant 
of his structure. The upper part of 
Temple Street front will scarcely be 
visible at all except from or across the 
North River, and here it will be conspic- 
uous, Accordingly the design of it has been 
earefully considered with reference to a 
distant view. Aided by the advantage of a 
greater width, the designer has worked up 
what promises to be a very effective crown- 
feature, with two three-story dormers 
in light relieved against the dark 
mass of the roof. 
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HOW GRAVESEND WAS SAVED. 


Lynch, the 
tracing back 
Long Island, quotes 
ingly from the Rev. a. P. 
scription of how Gravesend 
and protected from the Indians. After 
twenty-eight lots had been laid out and a 
log house built on one of them, news was 
received by the settlers that the Indians 
were on the warpath. They had attacked 
the settlement of Anne Hutchinson, at 
Throgmorton’s Point and utterly destroyed 
it and all of its inhabitants. Next the In- 
dians crossed the wast River, attacked the 
struggling settlement established by the 
Rev. Francis Doughty at Newtown, and 
completely obliterated it. 

Flushed with success, the red men hasten- 
ed to the new village of Gravesend. There, 
however, a different fate was in store for 
them. Instead of surprising and overwhelm- 
ing a lot of sleeping settlers, their midnight 
assault was met by a calm and well-consid- 
ered volley of bullets. A score of the In- 
dians were sent sprawling, and their head- 
long rush for the stanch log house was 


founder of Benson- 
the history of that 
entertain- 
Stockwell’s de- 
was founded 


James D. 
hurst, in 
section of 


THE NEW 


NEW BUILDING OF THE 


Summarily checked. A second volley from 
the watchful garrison changed a halt to a 
hasty retreat, and a third volley from the 
reloaded muskets of the white men caused 
a precipitous scampering of red men in all 
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They did not return to Grave- 
Dr. Stockwell comments on this in 
cident as follows: “ History has failed to 
do justice to these heroes, apparently losing 
sight of the fact that had the Indians here 


directions 


send. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


been successful the accessions which their 
cause would have received would in all 
human probability have enabled them to 
entirely depopulate the country of all but 
its aborigines,” 





THE HOME OF MRS. JOSEPH KEP- 
PLER. 


ONFORMING to the general feat- 
ures of the brownstone facade 
of a block of New York dwell- 
ings, there is nothing outwardly 
to indicate that the interior of 
the home of Mrs. Joseph Keppler, 
the widow of the genial founder 

and proprietor of Puck, differs from the 
usual conventional lines upon which pros- 
perous citizens set up their Lares and Pe- 
nates. The house has perhaps a little 
broader frontage than is common, and as an 
observer ascends the wider “ high stoop” 
he might notice that the windows are 
screened with vitrage curtains of a bold 
and intricate design of Arabian lace. Once 
passing the swinging vestibule doors, a rec- 
ognition of something rather out of the es- 
tablished order of interior decoration can- 
not fail to engage his attention. Here is a 
Pon.peian color scheme, and upon the walls 
are hung bas-reliefs from the master hand 
of Theodore Baur. The impression is con- 
firmed when one enters the main hall of 
the dwelling, ana the artistic individuality 
of the former master is shown in the deco- 
rative features. 

On either side of a long mirror, canopied 
with a brocaded textile, hang two tapes- 
tries of life-size cavaliers, and a massive 
carved chest and chairs take the place of 
stereotyped hall furnishings. The wood- 
work is mahogany, and upon the newel post 
is perched a handsomely carved and mis- 
chievous looking cupid in the same wood. 

Through portiéres of sage velvet, bro- 
caded with gold in French heraldic design, 
one passes into the parquetry-floored draw- 
ing room, embellished after the period of 
Louis Seize. The gold furniture is uphol- 
stered in Beauvais tapestry; and the walls 
are hung with shrimp pink and gold bro- 
cade, the frames of numerous oll paintings 
by Verestschagin, Kobalsky, Henner, Stiler, 
Rau, Kaulbach, with a life portrait of 
Wagner, by Gaul, blending into the back- 
ground upon which they hang without a 
self-assertive shine. Some admirable ex- 
amples of Italian statuary occupy pedestals 
placed at effective points, and rival atten- 
tion with that one cannot fail to give to a 
few wonderful colored terra-cotta figures 
by Strasse—an Arabian water carrier and 
a Japanese being full of life and expression. 
Two notable cabinets in this room, of an- 
tique Spanish fabrication, combine ebony, 
tortoise shell, and brass, skillfully inter- 
mingled, and are paneled with water colors 
executed by some deftly handled brush of a 
century or more ago. The grand piano, 
across which is thrown a fine specimen of 
embroidered silk, was especially construct- 
ed to harmonize with the decorative motive 
employed in this apartment and the second 
drawing room, which adjoins it. 
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In the latter, the spirit of the period is 
even more accentuated, and France under 
the old régime is splendidly yet judiciously 
set forth in the hangings of sage and gold 
brocade, with panels for wall, cornice, and 
celling of white satin, painted with Watteau 
and Boucher figure groups by Viennese 
artists, in combination with embroidery of 
garlands of flowers in natural colors. The 
consoles, mirrors, screens, and furniture 
are in gold leaf and Vernis Martin, and this 
room serves as a fitting introduction to the 
reproduction of a Marie Antoinette boudoir 
at St. Cloud, which adjoins it. What might 
have been an awkward and useless hall 
room to a denizen of ordinary taste is now 
entered through a wide arch, and trans- 
formed into a historic and picturesque little 
corner for a téte-A-téte. Its size is doubled 
apparently by the mirror-paneled walls, 
and cozy divans anu conversation chairs in- 
vite exchange of confidences. The uphol- 
stery is in crimson plush, and there is a 
cabinet covered in the same fabric, which 
seems, with its various gilt-handled com- 





Mrs. Joseph Keppler. 


partments, a fitting receptacle for the 
Queen’s necklace. 

The depth of the house has been increased 
by a spacious extension at the rear, and 
one ig conducted to the added portion 
through a skylighted and tile-paved Winter 
garden. Here flourish palms of varied size 
and species, high and low, with leaves long, 
broad, or feathery, and in a jutting alcove, 
embowered in the semi-tropical foliage, 
Yeldo’s celebrated colossal group of “ The 
Temptation’ has found its way from the 
Paris Salon to surroundings that serve to 
heighten the power of the artist’s concep- 
tion. 

Ascending a few steps, the visitor Is con- 


ducted into the Albrecht Dtirer dining hall, 
& spacious room that covers the area of the 
extension. The high celling is built of 
carved oaken rafters, and from the centre to 
the sides are festooned garlands of ever- 
greens. The woodwork, tables, chairs, sil- 
ver and linen chests are of carved old Ger- 
man oak, time-darkened into the hue of 
ebony. The cornice, of generous depth, de- 
picts “The Triumph of Bacchus”; some 
cabinets and buffets are laden with Bava- 
rian flagons and drinking mugs of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, some set 
out with richly decorated Bohemian glass, 
and others are burdened with plates, plat- 
ters, cups, and coffee pots in various sizes, 
of fine old pewter. A tall clock in mar- 
quetry is a souvenir of the famous actress 
Gallmeyer, and characteristic effect is 
given to the room in the high, green-tiled 
porcelain stove of generous dimensions. 
The several carved tables are covered with 
linens dexterously embrofdered in artistic 
colors and stitches by the hostess and her 
daughters, who ply their needles with speed 
and skill, and are as generally accom- 
plished in housewifely as in the higher arts. 
In one corner there is a plece of leather 
wonderfully embroidered, and painted with 
lifelike skill, representing a sixteenth 
century dame. This long panel forms a 
crane-hung portiére, from behind which 
from regions below there come up famously 
concocted dishes, dear to the German pal- 
ate, There is a large bay-windowed alcove, 
raised somewhat above the level of the din- 
ing room, with wide cushioned seats and 
encircled by a balustrade. Two broad steps 
conduct one within the retreat, which is 
lighted by a “ Lichterweibler,” a fanciful 
chandelier fitted with colored electric lights. 
Herein a lovely ceiling is disclosed, repre- 
senting on canvas a copy of Rubens’s 
“Time Robbing Beauty,’ while a huge 
wall panel depicts “ Ausfria,”” in an alle- 
gorical life-size figure. 

The full width of the second story on the 
front is occupied by Mrs. Keppler’s bed- 
room and boudoir, furnished In genuine old 
Marie Antoinette suites of Vernis Martin, 
the walls paneled in delicate-hued brocade, 
and the ceiling covered with a painting, 
**Juno and Peacock,” painted in a masterly 
fashion. The parquetry floor is waxed and 
the articles of feminine appointments de- 
light the eye as tasteful novelties of Paris 
and Vienna makes. 


From the family sitting room in the rear 
one passes through an anteroom, skylighted 
with a window with colored disks of glass, 
and progress is arrested to note some 
chairs and chests carved in rich style by 
Venetian handicraft. Water colors by de 
Grimm, original sketches by Keppler him- 
self and his contemporaries, fill the wall, 
and one is charmed by an exquisite paint- 
ing upon four large panes of glass, set one 
behind the other in the casement that 
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The Late Joseph Keppler. 
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TARPON FISHING. 


“Tt is the uncertainty that makes sport so 
fascinating,” says a writer in The Badmin- 
ton Magazine. “ Till the fish is high and dry 
at your feet you must never make sure of 
him. There are so many things against your 
killing him. For instance, it is most difficult 
to find the sort of hooks that work best 
there; a large hook seems to succeed one 

a small one the next, so one can never 

on either We tried triple hooks, 

hoc . bass hooks, tarpon hooks of 

all makes and sizes; the last generally 
seemed the best all round. Then, if you do 
get your fis to shore, just as you think 
you have safely secured him, he gives a 
jump and spits the hook out That is 
the nost aggravating thing of all 

ive been safely cleared, the 

jump, generally the most ticklish of 
thered; you may have been work 

for ever so long, and you have be 


oh eee ees 


ie + 
** 


congratulate yourself on having at 
1i00ked him fast enough, when 

! It is often extremely diffi- 

ar of all the boats and lines 

thers may reel up 

1 confusion of 

y out c For instance, 

on a very large fish, which 

wild dash up stream, then suddenly 
und in his tracks, met our buoy 
back, took three clean turns 
went straight on toward the 

luded that the fish was lost 
egan rowing like mad we 

fatal buoy: Santi said ‘ Let 

ine as hami as you can,’ and by 
genius I managed to unloose the 
clear the line; all this with a 
down stream and the boat 

thout the oar to ateady 


he wa . very big 


I killed never swal 
1} He had gone 
y ind ving worked him 
ht up to the boat I noticed, to my 
stonishment, that the bait wa trailing 
ome fifteen feet behind him I pointed it 
ut to Sant!, who was just as much puzzled 
I was, and we then saw the line was 
wound somehow round the tarpon’s body, 
and had become entangled in his scissors THE DINING ROOM IN MRS. KEPPLER’S HOUSE. 
which accounted for the curtous way in 
which it kept slip, slipping as I reeled up To injure or malign or wound another is ties, known as Iimace and limacon, the for- 
or paid out line. It required rather careful to him no humiliation. The humiliation mer being of medium size, and the latter 
handling, and it was difficult to tire the would lie in acknowledging that he had been quite small. Though the great majority of 
fish, but I managed to bring him up to the in the wrong. He can stand being in the the edible snails produced in France are of 
gaff, and he was a particularly good one, wrong. He can hold his head up quite com- natural growth, their artificial culture is THE HUNGRY BIRDS 
6 feet 10 Inches, and over 150 pounds. Now  fortably under such an imputation. carried or to a very considerable extent 
and then a tarpon will regularly jump at But to acknowledge it—to “ crawl,” as his They 
you in his leaps; we often had them come apt phrase goes—that abases him in his own 3 
nearly into the boat, and they are alarming eyes. He thinks that the person to whom 
woking antagonists when their gigantic he apologizes is metaphorically setting a 
uths are open.” lordly heel upon his neck. When a silken 
semli-barbarian of this familiar type re- 
ceives an apology he does, in spirit, set his 
APOLOGIES. heel on the apologist’s neck. He accepts 
the apology with an air that claims mag- 


nanimity for doing so. His condescending - 
graciousness is the last touch of insult. available damp place and taken to the feed 


ing ground near the owner’s dwelling, This 
is a bit of garden ground, free from trees 


> 


are propagated from August to Octo 
ber in ground especially prepared for 
purpose, and fed with cabbage, clover 
During the Winter they are sheltered in : ts as on r 
houses composed of brick or wood, and they ay ae : ieee cen 
are gathered and marketed from April to , , 
June. 
In the Tyrol from June to the middle of 
August the snails are collected from every 


it Is 


him and 


r 
gray skull 


+ 


There is perhaps no more subtle test of a 
man’s fineness of fibre than the way in 
which he apologizes unless it be the way 
in which he receives an apology, says a eg 
writer in The Illustrated American The ned heats oe . ’ 

f : ’s, and surrounded on all sides 
semi-barbarian is always with us, though SNAIL FARMING. — . 3 , = © 


ked t in a silk hat or wn of running water. In this feeding ground are 
masked pernaps i a 8) a gow ) 4 , : a 

: . na rms pect anc little saps of mountain pine twigs, mixed nati @ wit 
Parisian exquisiteness. He (it is just as oft- Snail farming forms a pecullar branch of heaps « ) I ape teases te 


en she) hates to apologize. He thinks that agricultural industry In France and other loogely with wood moss, and these twigs the sparr sam inaiinn, 6 sak” Dine aca 
he lowers himself in trying to make amends, countries, and the consumption of them in when dry are replaced by fresh ones it hustles it : the an ow has a 
as indeed, in the eyes of one of his own France Is very large, says a contributor to Every day they are fed on cabbage leaves street-boy revenge upon them 
kind, he does. He may know quite well Chamb.~s’s Journal. Edible snails vary and grass, and when cold weather sets in and, from obser am almost 
that he has put himself in the wrong. He &reatly in size; the large white ones are the they go under cover—that is, they collect that one trick 3 is deliberate 
may feel that, perhaps with no ill intention real escargot, but this term is usually em- under the heaps of twigs and bury them- ! ure all feedir 1 OF 
whatever, he has done some one else an in- ployed to designate all edible snails adapted selves, and there seal themselves up for th« ‘ one y ot i 
jury. He may regret it; but to say so would to table purposes. But in the markets, be- Winter. When this has been successfully they all rise together. Whir-r-r! 

be for him a sacrifice of personal dignity. sides escargot, there are two other varie- accomplished they are collected, packed in other birds are fri ened and fly g 
listances and e W ra catastrophe 
that never occurs, or some danger to pass 
by that never threatened, and lo! the spar- 
rows are ¢£ k among the food again 
They had only flown up into the tree over 
head or on to the wall behind, and had 
hardly alighted before they returned. But 
the other birds are too sincerely perturbed 
to come back for a long time; some of 
them never come back at all 

These panics among the sparrows are so 
causeless and so advantageous to them- 
selves that I am convinced they are a ruse 
A blackbird among them is a nuisance; ‘he 
bullies them So up they get—whir-r-r! 
and where is the blackbird? Gone so far 
and alarmed so thoroughly that he will not 
be back for an hour at least. But 
the sparrows are all there again within five 
econds, and going on with the crumbs just 
where they left off. Dogs, we know, prac- 
tice this “swike” regularly and of plan 
prepense ne has a bone which the 
other covets The boneless dog suddenly 
rushes t of the room barking excitedly; 
the other follows him. Back comes first 
dog and carries off the bone Enter second 


forward withou 


tae 


+ Somme 


THE MOON AND I. 


A golden moon that leans her gentle face 
On the blue darkness of the Summer sky— 
We watched her steal aloft a little space, 
My love and I. 


Parting the opal clouds, upward she rose 
To wander lonely 'mid the stars on high: 
We thought our world as bright as one of 

those, 


My love and I. 


Dear love, the moonlight smote your rip- 
pling hair 
And made you smile you knew not how 
nor why; 
My heart beat strangely as we lingered 
there, 
My love and 1. 


I asked her, fooled by the bewildering light, 
If she would try to love me by and by: 
a oe She rose and left me—I stood in the night— 
The moon and I 
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THE MONROE HOUSE. 


LD New Yorkers view with mel- 
ancholy interest the changes 
that are daily taking place in 
their old city. Its marvelous 
growth and the demands of 
trade have literally relegated 
the residential quarter to the 

upper end of the island, where, at the pe- 

riod we have in view were cultivated flelds 
and the suburban country seats of our well- 
to-do citizens. Residences, formerly the 
pride of the city in which fashion reveled 
and letters found a home, have either been 
torn down or have been allowed to sink 
into a condition of neglect and decay pain- 
ful to witness. A marked and typical illus- 
tration of this change in our once fashion- 
able quarter may be seen to-day in the con- 
dition of the house, just east of Broadway, 
in which James Monroe, the fifth President 
of the United States and the author of the 





“Monroe Doctrine,” passed the last year 
of his life and died. 
It doubtless will be a great surprise to 


many readers of THe Timms to learn that 
this house still exists, nor can the lover of 
the historic be otherwise than pained to 


see not only the ruin and dilapidation into 


which it has fallen, but the 
entire absence of any mark 
to give it identification. 
This fact comes home to 
us at this time with unusu- 
al potency since the com- 
pletion of the magnificent 
tomb on Riverside Drive, 
so recently erected, for the 
final repose of the remains 
of the greatest General of 
age and the imposing 
parade and ceremony at- 
tending it. Let me not be 
misunderstood as disparag- 
or underestimating in 
this superb trib- 





sense 


ute of 





iffection to the mem- 
ory of Gen. Grant, as it 
was a fitting and natural 


expression of a nation’s 


gratitude alike honorable 
to the patriotism of the 
as the hero who 


| within its inclosure. 
Nor would we presume to 





compare the relative mer- 
its of the services of these 
two eminent men Is it 
not, however, a reproach 
to our patriotism as well 
as the love of the historic 
hich in our day is receiv- 


ing such a emphasis 
ng has been done 


to re ie from oblivion the 
1 which this same 
Pre lent and author 
i the closing years of 

his life nd where also he 


i his immortal career? 
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the service for a time, but upon his recov- 
ery he immediately returned to the army 
under Washington, and became aide de 
camp to Lord Sterling, distinguishing him- 
self in the battles of Brandywine and Mon- 
mouth, In 1780 he was appointed Military 
Commissioner for the State of Virginia, and 
visited the various military positions of 
the country with Gen. De Kalb. In 1782 he 
was elected to the Assembly of his State, 
and in 1783 a member of Congress, in which 


he served three years. He was also, in 
1788, a member of the convention which 
considered the Constitution of the United 
States—an assembly “ of illustrious and elo- 
quent men never equaled in any State.” 
From 1790 to 1794 we find him Senator of 
the United States, and he was sent by 


Washington as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France, 

On his return he was elected 
of Virginia, and in 1802 was 
Envoy Extraordinary to France and ne- 
gotiated the purchase of Louisiana from 
France, by which the territory of the States 
was nearly doubled. Having ssfully 
completed this mission, he was sent as Min- 
ister to the British Court, where he re 
mained until 1805, when, in connection with 
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freedom that his nomination and els , 
to succeed Madison were the logical outcor 
H was elected, and entered upon his 
n March 4, 1817, and on the r 1 
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also on Independence Day, outliving them 
exactly five years. 

His death and burial created a profound 
sensation. On the day of his funeral public 
and private business was suspended, bells 
of the city muffled and tolled, the batteries 
in the harbor fired minute guns, and a pro- 
cession, headed by all the dignitaries of 
city, State, and Nation, estimated three 
miles long, accompanied his remains from 
old St. Paul’s Church to the Marble Ceme- 
tery in Second Street, where he reposed 
twenty-seven years, when the State of Vir- 
ginia, proud of her illustrious son, claimed 
his remains, and they were removed under 
military escort to Richmond, Va., to find 
their last resting place in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery. 

It is beyond the province of this commu- 
nication to enter upon an extended notice 
of the transcendent services of this remark- 
able man. Had he done no more than ac- 
quire possession of Louisiana and Florida, 
propounded the Monroe Doctrine, and recog- 





nized the independence of the South Amer- 
ican republics, he would have done enough 
to entitle him to the everlasting gratitude 
of the Nation. Other important measure 


te 
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beyond any of his predecessors, Washing- 
ton only excepted, and we think posterity 
will so regard him. 

The only memento as a city that we have 
of this hero, sage, and patriot is a full- 
length portrait of him painted by Vander- 
lyn, which for many years hung in the 
Governor’s room, City Hall, but now rele- 
gated to the chamber of the Board of Al 
dermen. He is represented with the map of 


Florida and Louisiana treaty lying before 
him. 
Such, briefly, is the man who during the 


his home in our 
a quarter of a century in 
a@ sequestered spot known to but few old 
New Yorkers found sepulchre until claimed 
by the State which gave him birth. And 
the house in which he passed the last year 
of his life and died stands a short distance 


his life made 


last year of 
city and for over 





from Broadway neglected, unhonored, in 
deed, substantially unknown. 

Would it not be a fitting and just tribute 
of respect and gratitude to the memory of 
this great 1d good man for some of our 
patriotic societies, particularly the Sons of 
the Revolution, to mark this hallowed spot 
of their Revolutionary comrade in some 
manner tha the wayfarer as he passe 

may be reninded that the 


hero of many battles of the 
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ETCHING AND ENAMELING 
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There is an i 


ym with the 


factory 


removal 
works from the 
New York, original 
and later ir ng Sl and 49. After all the 
machinery ols, work benches, &c., had 
been removed, the interiors of the building 
were dismantied, the floors taken up, 
burned, and refined, with the result that 
about 1,300 ounces of fine silver and nearly 
600 pennyweights of pure gold were ex- 
tracted After deducting over $1,000, the 
cost of replacing the floors, a handsome 
sum still remained. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


N interesting feature of the recent 
State Teachers’ Convention at 
the Normal College of this city 
was the physical culture exer- 
cises executed by classes of chil- 
dren from several grammar 
schools. and the illustrations pre- 

sented in this Issue are from photographs 

taken on the spot. Unusual interest was 
evinced by the visiting teachers in these ex- 
ercises, and the praise accorded the children 
was well merited. Every movement was 
performed with precision and grace, though 
free from all affectation and strain. The ar- 

rangeménts were original and made by M. 

Augusta Requa, M. D., Supervisor of Phys- 

ical Education in the Public Schools of the 

City of New York. 

According to Dr. Requa, physical culture 
is becoming more and more recognized, and 
in consequence plans for introducing and 
perfecting the teaching of this branch of 
education are being extensively formulated. 

There is a wide range of opinion, however, 
what physical exercises should be used in 
order to obtain the most desirable results. 
Dr. Requa unhesitatingly recommends the 
educational gymnastics of Ling and makes 
this decision first upon the statement of 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Director of Phys- 
ical Training of Boston, who says: “I have 
no hesitation in saying that the Royal Cen- 
tral Gymnastic Institute in Stockholm is 
the best school for training teachers of gym- 
nastics in the world.”’ 

Second, Dr, Alice T. Hall of the Women’s 
College in Baltimore says: ‘‘ When I went to 
Sweden the first thing that impressed me 
was the magnificent carriage of the men, 
women, and children. They walked without 
music; they held themselves erect; their 
heads were well poised; their step was firm; 
they had, in a word, perfect control of them- 
selves to an extent that I have never seen 
in any other country. I went to the schools. 
I saw the children exercising at their desks 
with little apparatus. Their attention was 
something remarkable. Every eye was in 
the right place; they were not looking at 
their neighbors; their motions were perfect, 
and they were as interested as they could 
possibly be. Then and there I decided that 
the Swedish system was the one that could 
be used to the greatest advantage in Amer- 
ica until we had taken what was best in all 
and made a system of our own. That is 
what I believe we are coming to.”’ 

Third, Dr. Requa gives her own observa- 
tion. She says: “I have never seen equaled 








in any gymnasium or classroom where other 
ystems were used the results obtained from 
the Swedish pedagogical gymnastics. The 
Swedes have proved their claim. We do but 
lose and argue ourselves ignorant of the 
cts if we do not know what this system 
as done and is doing along the five essen- 
tials in physical culture. Therefore, as the 
educational gymnastics have proved what 
they can do on these fundamental lines, they 
hould be taken to form at least the basis 
of any plan of work in physical training. I 
ive n it as the basis of the work in 
schools of Manhattan Borough.” 
> is another great system of gymnas 













which is strongly advocated—the Ger- 
Last year a book was issued under 
auspices of The North American Gym- 


stic Union, edited by William A. Stecher. 
‘his work sets forth fully and admirably the 






erman-American system To a great ex 
the exercises are identical with those 
the Swedish system. There are, how 
r, very marth fference First, in the 
kind and variety of apparatus; second, some 
the gymna feats are more difficult; 
nd third, in the lack of a systematic ar- 
rement of the progression of the ex 
in relation to each other in a k yn 
the progression from lesson to lesson. 
he first and second difference ire held by 







be desirable Taking, then, the 
arrangement of the Ling sys 
nd plan, it is urged that it would be 
sary to adjust these characteristic es 
uls of the German-American system 
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NO. 1. FIRST LESSON IN SWIMMING—BOYS FROM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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TRUNK MOVEMENT—GRAMMAR SCHOOI 
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AESTHETIC DRILL—HALF KNEELING. GRAMMAR SCHOOL 76. 
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a this Fall will be the displacen that Boyleau ever dreamed of; nor with ; . 
public schools of that State of ! proposing a Government inspection and ay itel 
of the United States publishe r proval of the plans of architects, especially > pian 60 Nig a : 1 ey cs ° 
by histories written and published ir with regard to light and ventilation, the Se eae Saeed aaa a hun Among the Parisians. 
South. One history of the latter ki: master plumbers have sought to bring un ; ; "tas hd pa 
being pushed to the fore by camps der their wise and benevolent jurisdiction 
of Confederate veterans is entitled “ Lee’s the management of the business affairs of 
School History of the United States,” writ the government of cities, counties, States, 5 . men is not il 
ten by Susan Pendleton Lee and published and even of the Nation, writes F. Smith i: j a ws absolute ignor uncé 
in Richmond. Here is an extract from the Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. le a territorial ime; an 
preface of this history: ‘‘ Most of the A California law provides that in the spe lan was ver so entered; 
school histories now in use tell in detail the cifications for any State building, those re- uN ‘ Le.” vill thus find him 
story of the Northern half of the country, lating to the plumbing must, to use their in man uding 


while only a few chapters are devoted 


1@ must not use wo 


t ym t« oking a Norn 


n jargon, be “ segregated,”’ and submit- yr, ** Philis le iethe,”’ 

the Southern half. In this book an honest ted directly to the plumbers for estimates. Smeyt, il > Smyth,” “ William 
effort is made to speak truthfully of both, The dignity of this noble organization of Sn ' i a “ De.” 

without sectional passion or prejudice.” 

In this same history the following is the 
information given to school children of th 
auses that led to the issuing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by President Lincoln: 

‘It was bitter to confess that the South 
ern leaders were better Generals, and the 
Confederate armies, though so much small 
er, and badly equipped, were better sol 
liers than the hosts they so often defeated; 
and some mode must be devised for strik- 
ing them (ihe Confederates) more effective- 
ly than in the field. The valor and prowes 
of the South were beginning, too, to influ 
ence the mind of Europe, and it was desir 
able to invoke prejudice once more to her 
discredit.”” The proclamation, according to 
this nistory, had three special objects: first, 
‘to stir up the slaves, hitherto very peace 
able and docile, to turn against their mas 
ters and thereby weaken the Southern 
armies by compelling the white men to re- 
main at home to protect their families from 
the outrage and violence of the negroes ’”’; 
second, ‘‘ to make the people of Europe be- 
lieve that tne South was fighting to main- 
tain slavery, if it did not at once throw 
down its arms and acquiesce in this whole- 
sale robbery,” and third, “to place the 
Democratic Party, always opposed to med- 
dling with the questions which it believed 
each State should settle for itself, in antag- 
onism to the Administration and make it 
appear unwilling to carry on the war.”’ 

--——- @-——- —- 
STOMACH CLEANING. 


Stomach-cleaning companies may soon be 
organized on the same plan that window- 
cleaning companies now operate in our cities, 
writes George B. Waldron in The Illustrated 
American. The work of purifying that all- 
important organ is done by means of an in- 
strument called a gyromele, which consists 
of a small sponge attached to a spiral steel 
wire cable inclosed in a tube. The patient 


swallows the sponge and a portion of the NO. 4. AESTHETIC DRILL—STANDING. GIRLS FROM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 76. 
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was no com 
mon Mark; 
he was an 


honorable, 
and conse- 
quently a noble, Mark. And 
he had even been marked 
with distinction in universi- 


ty lists. He was the gilded 
mark at which the bold and 
wary hunter of the husband 
aimed with care. But he 
had as yet made no Mrs, Mark 
At times he envied his brother, Lord 


Woodman, who, though little wealthier than 
himself, would, on the demise of Lord Grand- 
veneur, their father, become a legislator of 
his country, and a large landowner, which, 
as the Hon, Mark knew, not only is a posi 
tion of toil and difficulty, but also perhaps 
in a few years may be one of personal dan 








ger and stern oppression; for the example 
of grinding the faces of landlords has been 
set with some success, 

One evening he mounted the driving seat 
of his private hansom. The groom wa 
about to step inside, when a gesture from 
his master warned him to go home, and the 
hansom driver started on his lonely and ad 
venturous career. All along Piccadilly he 
flashed like a star, and then in the qulet 
the Green Park one of those dramas which 



















































the streets so frequently offered him begaz 
t infold itself A woman's form, clo 
pursued by that of a man, fled swiftly over 
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Mark thought it was time to close up the 
act of the performance, when Lady 
Whymper declared she had to go hom« 
und at ‘e she got into the c 
sta ng with Lady M’W I r 
ved card from the tall 
oO Winter, and 


him 


Normandy 
he might not fail in his appointment on the 
following Tuesday, and drove off highly in- 
terested and deeply speculating upon 
circumstances of his 
and concluding that Olivia was probably a 
needlewoman 
M’Whymper’s, 
was in 





training for the 
pernumerary stage 
that, it was strange of Lady M’Whymper to 
be there at that time of night. 

His fears that the old Scotchwoman would 
recognize him were groundless. 
culated the exact fare, and given him a few 
pence under it on her arrival at her lighted 
house, with its opened door and advancing 
servants, she was in far too great a hurry to 
get the door closed between herself and the 
injured cabby to bestow a glance either on 
or his smart 
‘* Stebbing, 
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or 
and 
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hand, 
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His punctuality was rewarded 
Winter opened the joor. Sh I 
neck of the cabby’s horse, and 
‘What's your name, Mr, Cab n 
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he replied, touching his hat, 
his ease under the steady, frank gaz 
eyes beneath the woolen I 
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occupation of the two elder sisters, each of 
whom appeared from time to time, bringing 
him tea or coffee, and bits of carrot or su- 
gar for the horse, and talked pleasantly 
upon general subjects, particularly politics 
and literature, in which last he had much 
ado to keep at a proper level of ignorance. 
One night Olivia accompanied her sister 
to her destination. “I’m having a holiday, 
Forster,"’ she laughed, “and I have really 
earned it. Do you ever have a holiday?” 








*“ Well, Miss,"’ he returned, with some em- 
barrassment, ‘* there’s a good deal of same- 
né in the cabman’s life, to be sure.”’ 

‘I do hope you have your Sundays, at 
least,”” she said through the trap, which 
was frequently opened for conversational 
purposes, “I often think,” she added, 
blushing with eagerness on learning that his 
Sundays were free, “what an intelligent 
and well informed man you are, and what 
a pity it is that your calling should pre- 
vent you from still further cultivating your 
mind. Now, Forster, as a friend, I should 
like to do what little 1 can for you; and if 


you would like to have in # Tench, 


lessons 





























Latin, Greek, or anything that I or my sis- 
ters know, we should be too happy to teach 
you of a Sunday evening—of course, if you 
have no better engagement.” 

The driver felt quite dizzy for a moment, 
and was thankful that he did not drop from 
hi evated perch The idea of the girl 
knowing Greek, he thought, and proposing 
to teach him, of all men! 

‘Lord, Miss, to think of your knowing 
Greek, now! That took my breath away, 
that did I should like to have a try at 
Greek. I've heard it’s the hardest of the lot 
ind on you can’t turn into ready mone 

I to myself, things that'll f 
I worth the most 
Olivia said, in a whisper, “I 
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less intellectual than her sisters, while in 
her lips the sweet voice common to all three 
became superlatively sweet. 

He sat on the extreme edge of a chair as 
near the door as possible, and deliberately 
got into difficulties with his hat in a suffi- 
ciently 


comic manner, which evoked no 
smile from the bright lips of the sisters, 
although their eyes were not unexpressive 
of mirth. Geraldine, however, suggested a 
place of repose for the hat upon a chair; 
he felt that her manner in doing so would 
have put the clumsiest real cabman at his 
ease in a moment. 
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laughed Olivia; ‘and why should we be in 
anybody’s charge? Besides,” she added, 
with a bitterness that recalled certain epi- 
soces in Northwynd’s career to her listener, 
we have no vices to repress—we neither 


drink, bet, nor spend what we don’t pos 
sess,” 
‘Livy and I are twins,” said Geraldine, 


who had now come in from service. “ We 
are twenty-four Maisie is twenty-two. 
Don’t you think we are old enough to refuse 
to marry unless we please. Ah, Forster, 
how little you know of the miseries of the 
your fortunate circles a 
But these 


upper classes! In 
man looks to a wife as to a prize. 






men of rank and fortune walk into a crowd- 
ed dr ing room like Sultans, and know 
that t y can pick where they like.” 

When he was gone, Olivia threw her arms 





round Geraldine’'s neck and kissed her. 
‘Only think,” she exclaimed, with rapt- 
ure, ‘‘ we have a real live cabman, a mere 
on of the people, for our friend.” 





‘It’s delicious,’ added Maisie, “‘and so 
We can be as friendly as ever 


f 


we like, because no one could possibly fall 
in love with a cabman.’ 
And the cabman?” asked Geraldine, 
with a pensive alr, 
‘Oh, my dear!” laughed the Radical and 


‘ 


Socialist Olivia, with a look that betrayed 
all the blue blood of all the proud De Wyn 
“he would never dare aspire to that 
Besides, we have the advantage of 
tty.” 

amateur cabman rushed 
ise, and puffed flercely at a 


ters, 
height. 
not being pr 
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off his dis 
ar 
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g to assist his meditations. He felt tl 
loved Olivia, 

He had some thoughts of taking Lady 
Jane into his confidence; but, unfortunate 
Lady Jane, though one of the sweetest ol 
human beings, had never yet thought for 
her She would certainly condemn the 





rebellious De Wynters. Meanwhile, the cab 
driving and Greek lessons went merrily on 
Like most persons afflicted with love, his 
principal solace was to aggravate his mal 
ady, and he took a melancholy satisfactio 
in feeling much worse every Sunday. 

Now, it so happened that Lady M’Whym 
a distant kinswoman of Mr. For 
frequently reproached him 
for visiting her so rarely, and had given 
him a general invitation to dine with her 
on any night. Therefore, one day he sent a 
note to say that he would dine with her, if 
quite convenient, and requested her to tele 
graph to his club in case his presence should 
be superfluous 





per was 
rester’s, and she 


By the strangest of all circumstances 
Olivia had promised to dine with Lady 
M’Whymper that same evening. Forrester 


was a little late. 

“ And now, dear cousin,’ said Olivia with 
her little imperial air as she sank upon an 
ottoman by the old lady's side, “ I must tell 
you all about our cabman. He 1s the most 
eharming creature in the world, intelligent, 
but with a mind which Is yet virgin soll, 
and I am teaching him— Oh, dear!” 

Lady M’'Whymper had listened but indif 
ferently, when in came Mark. The old wo- 
man introduced Olivia by her proper name. 
‘But surely, Livy, you remember Mark 
Forrester?” she added, by way of making 
things pleasanter, ‘“‘ You must have met at 
Northcourt, Or was it Lord Woodman? 
Northwynd and he were at Oxford togeth- 
ee” 

Olivia stood at her full height, looking 
like a Princess in her black velvet, dia- 
monds, and rich old lace; her nostrils quiv- 
ered, and there was a dangerous flash in 
her eye. Having first leveled a direct, 
steady, and indignant glance of three sec- 
onds’ duration at the unfortunate Mark, she 
made him a ceremonious salutation, and 
then turned and walked up to a table, where 
began examining some prints. The 
whole thing seemed to flash through her 
mind at once—her cousin’s treachery, the 
plot concocted between Northwynd and For- 
rester, carried on for weeks, and now 
brought to a crisis in the house of the trait- 
ress, Though it was at least five seconds 
before she recognized her pet cabman—with 
his clumsy gestures, bad English, and po- 
matumed hair plastered down over his fore- 
head—in the gentleman before her, severely 
spotless and neat, with sable coat and 
snowy shirt, with short, crisp, waved hair, 
innocent of grease, and nicely pointed mus- 
tache, with feet in slim, shining boots, so 
different from the clumsy high-lows in 
which he was wont to stump heavily up the 
stairs at Normandy Villa, the eyes, the 
square brow, and, above all, the voice, were 
unmistakable. 

The hostess attributed these tokens of in- 
dignation on Olivia’s part to her anger at 
meeting a guest, but Mark’s apparent dis- 
may she was quite unable to account for, 

The dinner was not a success. Dinners of 
three seldom are. 

When the dreary festivity came to an end, 
and the unfortunate Mark found himself 
alone with his reflections, Olivia, after some 
minutes’ indignant silence, charged her 
hostess with her treachery, to the amaze- 
ment of the innocent old lady, who was 
completely bewildered by her young friend's 
references to cabmen with matrimonial de- 
signs, and who stoutly maintained that she 
had quite forgotten the proposed alliance 
with Mark Forrester. Mark, instead of 
seizing, as his hostess devoutly hoped he 
would, this opportunity for evanishing, re- 
appeared in the drawing room. 

It was an unlucky moment; for Olivia's 
indignation was then at its hottest, and she 
was seeking some object upon which to 
pour out the vials of her wrath. “ Cousin,” 
she exclaimed, with a wave of her hand in 
the culprit’s direction, “beware of that 
men! He is a falsehood! He is a cabman! 
He creeps into people’s houses on false pre- 
tenses! He gets people to teach him Greek. 
Does he look as if he needed to learn Greek? 
His father is a retired gamekeeper, and 
keeps a few pigs and poultry on a little bit 
of land of his own. His brother George is 


she 
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a gamekeeper. 
odist preacher. 
cows. Does he look like a 
brother and a retired gamekeey 
Does he look as if he 
cab driving?” 

Then Olivia 
way, which she had been gradua 
proaching during this speech, and, 
her dismayed auditors 
the first shock of this 
caused a cab to be called, and had driv 
home to fall into 
into tears, and exclaim: 
are undone! Tricked, deceived, and 
by that miserable 
Ncrthwynd’'s own tools! ”"’ 

“It was all Maisie’s fault!” cried 
during the adjourned discussio l I 
faithless cab driver. And it is to be regret 
fully stated that there was quite a disturb 
ance in the villa, the three sister 
in the row in certainly an z 

* Whose cabman was he? 
asked one another, 

Then a man came, who knocks A 
door, and Mark, who entered, wa 
of all this concentrated anger. 

The indignant flashes of six bright 
chill stoniness of tl! 
cious and friendly faces, 
means encouraging reception. 
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His sister Jane 
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ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
The Cornerstone of Which was Laid Last Sunday. 


“And pray, Sir,”” demanded Olivia, after 
a freezing bow, and without inviting her 
visitor to be seated, ‘‘to what are we in- 
debted for the unexpected honor of this 
visit? We are not by way of receiving 
gentlemen at our rooms.” 

“TI came,” he replied, displaying a grace- 
ful skill in the manipulation of his hat, 
which contrasted strongly with his perform- 
ances on the occasion of his first visit, * to 
offer my best apologies.” 

“ Which are certainly needed,”’ said Ger- 
aldine, severely. 

“On the contrary,” said Olivia, ‘* conduct 
so abominable is beyond apology.”’ 

‘*My conduct is not so abominable as you 
imegine, dear ladies,’’ he replied, with gen- 
tle pathos. Then he related the incidents 
that had led to the assumption of the dis- 
guise. 

‘“‘And so you had no intention of marry- 
ing my sister after all?” asked Geraldine, 
with a shade of disappointment in her voice. 

“None whatever.” 

“Oh!” faltered Olivia, with an obvious 
absence of the satisfaction that she ought 
to have felt under the circumstances. 

** You should not have concealed your true 
name,” Maisie said. “ Pray, why did you 
accept my sister's offer of learning Greek? 
It looks dark. Mr. Forrester.” 

“ And you have been robbing honest cab- 
men of their bread,” fulminated Olivia. 


ladies to 


usual for unmarried have 
cabmen to tea with them.’ 

*“ Really, Mr. Forrester,”’ interrupted Ger- 
aldine, with heat—for she felt that this was 
ungrateful as coming from the favored cab- 
man himself—‘it must be evident to the 
densest intelligence that a cabman is in a 
class so far beneath us as to be in quite a 
different category.” 

“Quite so. But, then, Miss Wynter has 
renounced class distinctions. What a deal 
of misapplied charity there is in this world, 
to be sure!”’ 

** And misapplied talent,”’ added Geraldine, 
‘What a pity you are not a barrister, Mr. 
Forrester! Your clients might commit the 
cruelest murders with a quiet mind!” 

At this moment another step was heard 


young 


upon the stair, and was succeeded by a 
gentle knock at the parlor door, which 
Maisie opened, disclosing the form of a 


young lady with a sweet smile and in an 
elegant costume, and who appeared to be a 
stranger to the three sisters, 

“ What! Mark here?” she exclaimed upon 
seeing him, and jumping rashly to conclu- 
sions, she took it for granted that her 
brother’s intended proposals were already 
accepted. “‘And you don’t recognize me, 
Miss De Wynter? Don’t you remember my 
Christmas at Northcourt? and the fun we 
had? and Mark kissing little Livy under 
the mistletoe? To think that he should fall 
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“‘And the brother preacher—the Radical, 
Socialist, and Methodist?” ontinued 
Olivia. 

‘I deny the Methodist The rest are 
visible any day to the eye of flesh in the 
vicar of St. Radegunda’s.”’ 

When Lady M’Whymper’s sixth cup of 
tea had vanished, the ex-cabman regret- 


fully rose with the lady guests to take his 
leave. “ What a next Sunday will 
!’’ he whispered to Olivia on saying good- 
bye. “How 1 miss the Greek 
son!” 

“And I too,”’ replied Olivia, with her old 
impetuous “for I did like that cab- 
man—as a cabman, I mean.” 

‘“‘ And I did love that Greek teacher—as a 
teacher, of course."’ 

“The comedy will be quite perfect,” Ger- 
aldine was then saying to Lady Jane; 
“Jack will have Jill before long, and my 
sister will have to assert the independence 
of woman in the domestic circle. How 
Northwynd will chuckle!” 

Lord Northwynd did chuckle three years 
later, when his long-lost sister returned to 
the bosom of her family as Mrs. Forrester. 
—From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

—_—__—__—_— 

—Willlam Taylor Moore, who died in Paris 
a few days ago, was a son of Clement C. 
Moore, who was a Professor of Hebrew at 
the General Theological Seminary in this 
city, and author of the famous poem 
“'Twas the Night Before Christmas.” His 
grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, 
was the second Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York, and at one 
time President of Columbia College. 
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HIS FAILING. 


Edith—I like to converse with Mr. Fleece he pays such close attentlor 
Clara—Yes, Jack says that’s the only thing he does pay. 






















The Car Rolled On. Contrast. 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer From The Washin 
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